EXHAUSTED  CAMELS

journey under loads through these barren and waterless
southern borderlands.

On the following morning we were early astir. The
Badawin led their camels down as best they could, chanting
merrily a promise of the water that the thirsty brutes so
sorely needed, in measures the animals most surely under-
stood. I went on foot, avoiding their monstrous tracks in
the soft slipping slopes, avoiding, too, the sight of camels
pushed to acrobatics, carrying precious chronometers on
their backs. When I reached the bottom, watering had
already begun, to the sound of brisk happy noises that are
heard at no other time. The hole, scarcely more than
a yard in diameter, was rimmed with a heap of new yellow
mud, the debris thrown out by a Badu who at the com-
mencement of operations had descended as always to clean
it out. As I looked down into it I saw another Arab standing
below, up to his knees in water, replenishing the leathern
water - buckets that were lowered to him. Near by a
Karabi held bucket after bucket to the lips of his eager
animal, talking to her the while, until a raised head and fat
belly denoted she had had enough, when he playfully
dashed the water that remained over her neck or threw the
bucket into the air to catch it as it fell.1

But where was Shaikh Salih and my expected camels?
I spent an anxious day wondering, though Kilthut, the
Shaikh's son, was ready with explanations. Khor Dhahiya
was a notoriously unhealthy spot, he said, being known and
used by the Sa'ar and other raiders from the Hadhramaut,
and there were here no pastures, as I could see for myself.

It was late afternoon before we left the water-hole.

11 have heard that the local gypsum is used to build a water-trough in
summer round jthese water-holes.